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CHILD LABOR SINCE 


HEN the Supreme Court rendered its decision 

voiding the NRA codes on May 27, the bars 

against child labor went down. In the past 
the results of removing a federal ban on child labor 
have been far-reaching and regrettable. In the case 
of the 1918 decision, for example, which declared the 
first Federal Child Labor Law unconstitutional, the 
immediate result was a longer working day for chil- 
dren and more children employed. 

Those most closely concerned with the welfare of 
child workers were quick to warn of the danger in- 
volved. For instance, William Green, President of the 
American Federation of Labor, stated: 


We now revert to the same status which made child labor 
and the existence of the sweatshop possible. . . . Child 
labor and the sweatshop are abolished only where they 
are forbidden by law. Employers of labor who employed 
children and who maintained sweatshops before the Na- 
tional Industrial Recovery Act became effective will do 
so now when free from legislative restraint. 


Already the evidence of a breakdown in child labor 
standards is beginning to come in. In June the Michi- 
gan Department of Labor 


THE NRA DECISION 


once again eligible for them, numbered 457 as com- 
pared with 229 in June, 1934, an increase of almost 
exactly 100 per cent. 

The National Child Labor Committee investigated 
reports that Paterson, New Jersey, silk mills were 
employing children 14 years of age at $4 to $7 a week. 
In four of the five mills visited, children 13, 14 and 
15 years of age were found working. Three child 
workers not over 12 years of age were seen, also a 
little girl who claimed to be 12 but appeared younger, 
and a boy who looked about 10. In some cases the 
younger children were sent scrabbling down the fire 
escapes when the visitors appeared. 

The director of the Women’s and Children’s Divi- 
sion of the Indiana Industrial Board stated in August: 
Since the NRA has been declared unconstitutional, there 
has been a noticeable increase in the number of age certifi- 


cates and according to the accident reports an increase in 
the number of minors employed. 


For every case of child exploitation that comes to 
light, there are doubtless many others which are never 
reported. But is there a specific number of exploited 
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’ they may at any time become 
the rule. The important 
question is, not how many 
children have returned to 
work, but how many can be 
saved from the necessity of 
child labor. This can best be 
done by securing ratification 
of the Child Labor Amend- 
ment by 12 more states—be- 

-} fore changing conditions 

send a flood of children 
into the labor market. 
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JANE ADDAMS 


'HE entire nation will mourn the death of Jane 

Addams, pioneer leader in social and humani- 
tarian endeavors. The National Child Labor Commit- 
tee, in common with countless other organizations, 
has lost an esteemed member and adviser, and the 
children of the country have lost a true friend. 

Jane Addams was one of a small group who in 
1904 issued the call for a meeting in Carnegie Hall 
to launch the National Child Labor Committee and 
she remained a member of its Board of Trustees until 
her death, always ready to help and advise on its prob- 
lems and activities. Her concern was both for the 
children who toiled and for the nation which would 
suffer from over-burdening its youth. 

“The discovery of the labor power of youth,” Miss 
Addams wrote in 1909, “was to our age like the dis- 
covery of a new natural resource, although it was 
merely incidental to the invention of modern machin- 
ery and the consequent subdivision of labor. In utiliz- 
ing it thus ruthlessly we are not only in danger of 
quenching the divine fire of youth, but we are imperil- 
ing industry itself when we venture to ignore these 
very sources of beauty, of variety and of suggestion.” 

Her concern for children forced into premature 
labor never flagged. Despite the many demands upon 
her time and energy, despite the handicap of failing 
health, she took an active part in the recent campaign 
for ratification of the Child Labor Amendment, speak- 
ing and writing in its behalf. In a debate with the 
President of the National Association of Manufac- 
turers published in The Rotarian last March, Miss 
Addams wrote, “The children in the various states 
are all citizens of the United States and the future of 
the republic is dependent upon their protection and 
education irrespective of the states in which they may 
be living.” 

Jane Addams’ idealism, her devotion, sincerity and 
courage will ever remain an inspiration to those who 
will continue the battles for social justice to which 
her life was dedicated. 


FEDERAL YOUTH PROGRAM 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT on June 26 set aside 

$50,000,000 of work relief funds to provide edu- 
cational and vocational opportunities for youths be- 
tween the ages of 16 and 25 who are neither attending 
full-time school nor in regular employment. The 
program has four broad objectives: 

1. To provide employment in private industry and 
public service for unemployed youths on an appren- 
ticeship basis under arrangements to be worked out 
with state committees on apprenticeship training. An 
allowance will be granted during the apprenticeship 
period. | 

2. To train and retrain young people for industrial, 
professional, and technical employment opportunities, 
utilizing school shop facilities and private industrial 
establishments at a time when they are not in regular 
operation, and setting up youth centers for guidance 
and placement. 

3. To provide for continuing attendance at high 
school and college. Grants averaging $6 per month 
will be allowed for high school boys and girls 16 
years of age and over in families eligible for relief 
who are unable to attend due to insufficiency of funds 
for carfare, lunches, and incidentals. College aid on a 
work relief basis at $15 per month average will be 
extended, and such aid made available for post-grad- 
uate study by graduates unable to find employment. 

4. To provide work relief at $15 per month for 
young people in families certified for relief. Among 
the work relief projects for young people will be a 
national census of the status of all youths in the 
United States between the ages of 16 and 25. 

To administer the program the President estab- 
lished by Executive Order a National Youth Admini- 
stration under the Works Progress Administration. 
Aubrey W. Williams, Assistant Administrator of the 
FERA, has been designated as Executive Director. 
Josephine Roche heads the Executive Committee and 
other members include: Arthur J. Altmeyer, Second 
Assistant Secretary of Labor; John Studebaker, Com- 
missioner of Education; M. L. Wilson, Assistant 
Secretary of Agriculture; Lee Pressman, general 
counsel Resettlement Administration; and Chester H. 
McCall, special assistant to the Secretary of Com- 
merce. A National Advisory Committee including 
representatives of labor, business, agriculture, edu- 
cation and youth organizations will be appointed, and 
a Youth Division and Advisory Committee organized 
in each state. 


It is estimated that the apprenticeship and job train- 
ing program will provide for approximately 150,000 
youths; the work relief program for an equal number, 
the high school aid program for 100,000, the college 
aid for 120,000, and the post-graduate program for a 
selected group of several thousand. ! 
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DR. LINDSAY BECOMES CHAIRMAN EMERITUS 


T is with regret that the National Child Labor 
Committee announces that due to pressure of other 
duties, Dr. Samuel McCune Lindsay has found it 
necessary to resign as Chairman of the Board of 
Trustees of the National Child Labor Committee. It 


prises Dr. Lindsay made repeated trips to Washington 
and carried on extensive correspondence. His personal 
acquaintance with the Presidents who occupied the White 
House during this sixteen-year period gave him ready 
access to the great influence and power of that high office. 





SAMUEL McCCUNE LINDSAY 
Chairman Emeritus 


is gratifying, however, to announce that he will re- 
main with the Committee as Chairman Emeritus, and 
that Mr. Homer Folks will succeed him as active 
Chairman. Mr. Folks was one of the founders of the 
National Child Labor Committee and has served as its 
Vice-Chairman since its organization in 1904. 

At a luncheon meeting tendered to Dr. Lindsay by 
the Trustees and the Executive Staff of the National 
Child Labor Committee on May 23 the following 
resolution was presented: 


In accepting the resignation of Dr. Samuel McCune Lind- 
say as Chairman, the National Child Labor Committee 
desires to convey to him its expressions of deep obliga- 
tion for his faithful and continuous service during the 
entire life of the Committee. 


At the Committee’s inception on April 15, 1904 an Execu- 
tive Committee was appointed which within the next two 
weeks, namely, on May 4, 1904, appointed Dr. Lindsay, 
then Commissioner of Education in Porto Rico and Pro- 
fessor of Sociology in the University of Pennsylvania, to 
become Executive Secretary... . 

At the October Meeting in 1907, Dr. Lindsay found it 
necessary to resign as Secretary because of his increased 
work at the University and was thereupon elected Vice- 
Chairman of the Committee in which position he served 
from 1907 to 1923 when he was elected Chairman. 


It was during this period of Vice-Chairmanship that Dr. 
Lindsay rendered especially valuable service through his 
wide and favorable acquaintance at Washington in 
promoting the three important measures initiated by this 
Committee and pushed through to successful consumma- 
tion, viz., the first and second Federal Child Labor Laws 
and the establishment of the Children’s Bureau in the 
Department of Labor. In connection with these enter- 





HOMER FOLKS 
Chairman 


When the Committee dedicated itself to the formulation 
and promotion of an amendment to the Constitution 
which would give the Federal Government power to co- 
operate with the states in the elimination of the evils of 
child labor, the Committee was launched on one of its 
hardest fights. It is gratifying that, during the months 
of discussion and heated debate, the wise counsels and 
mature it me of Dr. Lindsay carried ever increasing 
weight both within Congress and without, until by an 
overwhelming majority the proposal to grant this power 
to the Federal Government passed Congress in June 1924. ° 
From that day to the present no obstacles, no unfavorable 
rumors, no false charges against the Committee or any of 
its workers, have for a moment altered the loyalty o1 
dampened the enthusiasm of this self-sacrificing and be- 
loved leader. Steadfast, resourceful, considerate of the 
opinion of others, clear in his own convictions, and al- 
ways with the interests of the unprotected children of this 
country dominant in his mind, with unflagging devotion 
and rare discretion he has led the forces arrayed against 
the national evil in a manner which inspired confidence 
and sacrifice. His technical knowledge and broad culture 
have made it possible to link our work with the efforts 
of national leaders in the fields of education, labor, rec- 
reation and health and with those in every type of service 
who seek for every child an opportunity for the complete 
development of his personality. 


The Committee fully realizes how inadequate are any - 
verbal expressions on an occasion of this nature. But to 
our wise, patient and courageous leader for these many 
years we extend this note of gratitude. Individually as 
well as in our corporate capacity, while releasing him 
from the official responsibility he has so ably carried, we 
steadfastly refuse to release him from those bonds of 
fellowship in service which haye united us so intimately 
and we pledge to him as our Emeritus Chairman our 
faithful cooperation and affectionate devotion. 
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A NOVEL OF THE BEET FIELDS 


Second Hoeing* presents with the charm and 
sustained interest of a full-length novel the grim 
realities of life in the sugar beet fields. 

Hannah was just four years old when she was left 
at the end of a beet field to look after two-year-old 
Tabia and two-months-old Alec. “At six, on the 
ground among the dirt and clods she crawled on 
hands and knees grasping the plants with dirty fingers, 
pulling the extra ones out. Adam eternally yelled that 
the beets had to be thinned. He got them up before 
daylight and kept them in the field until it was too 
dark to see.” It was when she was ten that she cut 
her knee with the bright-bladed beet knife, while 
haggling the top off of a big beet in harvest. She was 
too little to lift the heavy beet, so she’d hold it on her 
knee. 

And at sixteen—“Make a move. We never get the 
beets thinned! Already we lose a day mit the funerals!” 
cries Hannah’s father, waking her up in the dark be- 
fore dawn after the burial of her mother — who 
worked in the beet field until the day before the birth 
of her eleventh child and her own death. So Hannah 
gives up the cherished hope of escape from the beets, 
of going to high school and getting a job in the city, 
and takes over the care of the 3-day-old infant, the 
2-year-old who has fits, and the others; also the bread- 
baking, sweeping, water hauling, the washing and 
mending of clothes for the family. And until driven 
to desperation, she struggles to carry on her share of 
the beet work in addition. 

The scale of income and expenditure among the 
Russian-German beet workers of the period described 
is higher than among their successors today but the 
grinding rush of the beet work and the struggle to 
keep going are the same, 





1 Second Hazing by Hope Williams Sykes. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
New York. 1935.~$A0a)-onij sic 


CHILD LABOR AND RELIEF 


A a meeting held by the National Child Labor 
Committee in connection with the National Con- 
ference of Social Work last June, Courtenay Dinwid- 
die called upon agencies to assist in maintaining the 
child labor standards formerly established through 
the NRA codes. 

Pointing out that the extent to which child labor 
returns as a result of the Schechter decision will be 
determined in part by the attitude of relief agencies 
towards the employment of children, Mr. Dinwiddie 
stated: “I would like to see every public and pri- 
vate relief-givin agency in this country adopt a 
ruling that children under 16 years in families re- 
ceiving relief must not leave school for work.” 

Mr. Dinwiddie recalled that when the codes were 
adopted there were immediate requests for exemption 
from the child labor provisions which set a 16-year age 
minimum for full-time work, on the ground that it 
would mean hardship in cases where children had 
been contributing to the family income. The NRA 
refused to allow exceptions, pointing out that the 
intention of the Administration in prohibiting child 
labor was to raise adults’ standards and release chil- 
dren for more education, and that every exemption 
would help break down that purpose. At the same 
time, the Federal Relief Administration requested 
State Relief organizations to work out cooperative 
arrangements with the schools whereby such cases 
would be reported to them, and suggested that, where 
the earnings of a minor child were found essential in 
maintaining a decent standard of living, assistance be 
granted in the form of work relief for some unem- 
ployed adult member of the family or through a direct 
relief grant. ; 

Mr. Dinwiddie urged that this policy be continued, 
even though the NRA provisions are no longer man- 
datory. 





OUR GOAL — RATIFICATION OF THE 











CHILD LABOR AMENDMENT 


For two years the codes kept boys like this out 
of industry. Now child labor is returning. 


You can help eliminate child labor once and 
for all from American industry. 


Send your contribution, large or small to 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE 
419 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
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